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ABSTRACT. . , . V' ' 

£ # *\\ This manual was developed to provide 'an overview of ' 

"participative planning for Community improvement .and to suggest when 

* and haw to use games to achieve desired results. It is intended as a*' 
tool- for the development -of relevant* activities which* will result 'in 
innovative, solutions to community problems, .The manual i? .organized, 
in four -sections. In the -first section, approaches to immunity . 

* planning are discussed, and a rationale for. game playfng is provided. 
, This 'section also ^contains an overview of participative decision 

making. In' secticm 2 readers a?e^ instructed* in how to. create planning 

.garnet, including information on where to get games and other ideas; 
. aims or purposes* of -gamesmanship, principles to obferve when planning 

games, criteria for conducting game s v € and hints* for planning 4 games. 
<* SpcVi on 3 provides* ideas on. when and how to use games (to get 
, acquainted and improve interpersonal relationships, to aroyse 

creativity,, to determine, $i;6up values* to reconcile differences/ and . 

to develop or. maintain • interest \. Finally/ section 4 concludes with. 
V Some additional thoughts on the purpose of games, a summary of 

decision-making principles, and what todo instead of using games. v 

(KC) ' 7 . ' . 
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s INTRODUCTION ■ * 

.**,'•" 

All.pe'fsons concerned with the delivery of essential human services in'a.community face: 
shortages of economic resources, changes in the proportion of elderly and school-aged children 

• in our population, and shifts in attitudes towards hoV human" services should he delivered in 0 
our communities. /Professional planners arid managers find it necessary to involve key com- 
munity persons in decision making processes in order that releyanfe'prjlgrams which respond, 
•to community values, goals/fend priorities may be considered. These new relationships tfith4ay 
persons require that techniques be adopted for problem solving Vd planning in community 
projects. Games have been found tob'e an excellent tactic for teaching planning skills as well 

° asfor evaluating alternative ways of solving community problems. . ' * - • 

• Thi/ manual was_d'eveloped to provide an overview of" participative planning and to 
suggestwhen and how to use games ^o achieve desifed'resultA It is intended as a tool for 
the development o*f relevant activities whiph will'result-in innovative solutions to community 
- problems. ' _ . . # • - * v . ' 








c • Section I 
PLANNING 



9 " , 

Planning is defined as a scheme or program for the accomplishmentor attainment of a 
. . desired goal. It Is a continuous proce'ss.fcmployed to deal with pressing current problems or 
t to anticipate'futu/e problems. The process may be undertaken*by professional planners or 
■ managers using sophisticated techniques, or.it may he done by participative planning, a tech- 
nique whereby professionals and non-professionals interact in yarious aspects 'of the planning 
process. The nature of the' problem's arising 'in-the cojfocatiqn and collaborative programming 
,of human service agencies requires a planning process that involves clients as well-as managers,' 
operating staff, and other interested persons in the .process. ' " .• . * 

' , Planning Approaches ' ; • • ♦ . • ♦ * 

\ Sewral approaches to the pla. >ning process are possible. iMuch planning for pupilV- . . 
commodations and other educational purposes has been done through extrapolation.. This ' 
approach makes predictions based on pajjt facts- and trends and assumes that major* trends are 
-reliable predictors'.. However, experience ,has shWn that reliability is riot always'the case. -For 
example, this approach "has resulted in over-building of schools when the recent changes in 
attitudes toward birth control'ind family size were nofincluded in the projections. Because 
^extrapolation performed by professional planners often leaves little'roojn for the develop- 
\meq£ of alternative predictions, communities must use more flexible approaches-to planning «. 
whichTeflect community values' andrpriorities. The participation* df lay persons is necessary. 
• Problem solving fmdfutunng are two. approaches to involve lay persons as Veil as. planners to 
help reach a'consensiis. « - * • ' .? 

' The problem solving approach requires planners to decide which are the most pressing 
of the current problems facing the 'community (6r groups). .Priorities are set and strategies 
are designed for-solving the most'presslhg problem.' The objective" is the accomplishment of 
quick' results. The process is re P eated,as often as is necessary. .This approach requires con-, * 
, stent attention to the planning prpcess, but the.results may be short-sighted and trigger strong 
community reaction. . - ' - f / " , . * . 

* ~ ■ *. " 3 

', , Futuring is an approach .which ;ncludes-par*ticipation by persons who will be affected 
by the planning as' well as by professional planners. The goal is to consider alternative futures," 
and the assumption* that there is a range of options available which can be chdsen, depend- ' . 
ing upon how much effort and how many resources are devoted to the accomplishments . 

those, futures. " • - « > 

i • " <•*■ ■ - . 

• % • ■ ' • > • • • 

ft Planning with the Community ' 

1. : „ Evetyiiommunity decision-is a-compromise-and^one wjricjrfreqoentlyis aiMrd'af one * 
portion of a community more tharf at others. Therefore, to be effective, planning activities 
must provide opportunities for community involvement in order that common goals, .values, * * 
and priorities can be determined and separated from individual, or agency goals, values, and' '. ■ 
priorities. Participative-pianning permits use of ihe wide variety of skills and expertise of • 
individuals in the community. ' ' / *' 



Research shows that participative decision making (PDM) tfsulis in* better decisions than 
individual-decision makers -would reach independently. - The findings in the.area of community 
planning indicate'that participative decision making: J * K 

1. is more likely to generate commitment to thTactioris necessary to carry out 
the planning* : J • « , 

2. ' .offers the potential of mcTre creative ah* novel solutions, \ > ' 

m 3. devotes more attention to the views of the patrons of the.services and^ehses 
-community tensions and feelings of powirlfessn^ss, ■ 

4.. fosters mutual regpect among a^dministratocs and community members who 
are involved in the process, and ' * * ' * - * . • 

t _- 5. creates a forum for the resolution of 'differences in a mbse relaxed atmosphere 
. • than the usual adversary situation. \ ' 

+ Participative decision making (PDM) develops and strengthens a "sense *of community." 
It*does not mpart that the professionals neressarily'abflicate tKeirjrejspons^ifities for Secision^ 
making, but it does mean, a prcTcess of planning "with" rather than "for." -Although this 
process is less formal than some planning techniques, it does require time and struoture and " 
training of "the uni'tiated. The process usually requires an enabler .because it brings together 
* ^individuals in ways that are not normal for them. ; • enabler,.frequently is.a professional ' ' 
planner 'or administrat9r .who helps^he participants to understand the planning task and ' . 
to recognize and understand th<* opportunities available. The enabler serves as a catalyst to ' 
start the process of involvement." * " ' ; * 

.... ' * 

• . • . , ♦ t 

Why Not Play Gantes? A* . «\ . . ) • % *.< 

Because the process ofinvolvement combines both a learning and socialization process, 
the enabler must generate a series of activities de'signed to bring diverse .groups together, to 

-develop apd arouse creativity and interejt, and to provide a means for, reaching decisions. * 
These- activities focus on developing or strengthening interpersonal relationships within the 
' group and the establishment of some kind of common base from which to begin, something " ' 
with which all participants .can identify^regardless of their varied backgt ound. This manual 
is' based on the premise that the common youthful activities of playing games and wo*rking 
puzzles are familiar to all. The. underlying assumption is that these activities can put the » *' ' 
participants into a proper attitude to engage in new activities; and are a kiitable tactte for ' * 

■ teaching the techniques of problem-solving. . , / . * • * . 

Although individuals "speak of war games, games of diplomacy, political games and. other \' 
games related to serious endeavors, for some, the word "game" may seem too frivolous. ' * ' 
They may wish to substitute the word "tactic'? for the activity. The word tactic may be ■ - ' 
defined as a method or meansior achieving a desiredend or result. Both words, game and 
,.J£ctic v con^^ a se t of mles ' 

or procedures which focus upon readhing a desired end. • « . ' 

• . ». « 

' "Games andjsimilar tactics produce an atmosphere of relaxation which encourages free- 
*<Jom of action and thought. The problems posed in simulations are easier to cope with than 
are real life problems. The "for fiiri" nature of the task allows participants to work in a 



relaxed mariner which can help produce creative solutions more easily v Once the participants 
haye gained some insight into the: techniques for solving simulation problems, they are more 
.likely tfl apply themselves effectivelyrjto real problems. * ' 

. * Even expert planners can benefit fronr the use 'of gafnes and tactics. These kinds of * v 
ac'tiyities^ften are empjLoyed^whfen^itions yhich are hardening neecTto.be made more . 
resilient or when problems need to'be viewed frorna different-perspective. . 

♦ An Overview of Participative Decision Making , - • 

To develop skills for planning u/ftfc rather than/or those who wilTbe affected by the % 
planning decisions, the person who will function as the enable? must learn the diffeFent form§ 
of- PDM, th* basic structure or mecjfrhnics of PDM, and the atmosphere or environment within 
which it % wdrks best. - 1 ' ' . v . * • ■ • 

• » - . • • . ' . . V 

Forms of Participative Decision Making • , 

Participative decision making may take- the form Qfjpnsultatiyeplqnning, in wjiichihe 
planner or planning body seeks adtice- frdrri 'the various segments of the community on actions 
tKat.wil^affect thern* ?D$l may-inv6lve seeking a conseMus on a tentative plan or decision 
through**^ network of existing agencies which function m'the area to be affected by the 
decision. Or PDM may be a democratic process in. which the possible courses, of action *ar<? 
submitted to the affected groups, and majority rule prevails. The choice of the form of PJ&M 
is as'important as the process itse'f when measured in terms of the power to" be shared-the . 
degree of involvement which the particular group is allowed to have or wishes to have. The 
security which the planner or planninggroup feels' in the situation also helps to determine the 
form of participative decision makiftg which<will lie usedin a particular situation. ■ 



Basic Mechanics of Pqrticpative Decision Making f ' ; S 

fyX the veiy outset of an activity, members of the group need to kno.w why; they were 
chosen, what they are expected to do, under what constraints they will operate,' and what 
wjll be done with the product of their efforts. These topics are generally communicated in 
the form of a "charge" and include: * 

• Goal definition— what is to be done . 
«. • Access routes to necessary information arid assistance* " * 

• Authority, if any, over stiff v • * „ ■ 4 ' 
1 • Responsibilities to the group or community from which appqintetf 

• Time constraints # - 
. • Assistance^available-staff, funds , 

• 'Membership arid leadership-how selected and how vacancies will * be filled 
Possible use$-of.the results; other sources of Commendations, if any, and the 

m . ' time frame for the appointing* body's consideration of the recommendations. ' 

The first meeting of the groiip should allow time for participants to get to know each ■ 
other and to disciXss'the charge thoroughly Jto be certain it is.undbrstood. Thq group also ' 
should formulate ground /ules for the conduct of the business of the group, including the . 
•prpcedures for reaching decisions. At an eariy meeting, the group should agree upon a 

• • " * ' ~. • . \ 



work schedule that may allow.for formation of sub-committees as well as the development of 
. methods for securing wider community input and methods for keeping the community informed ' 
of the work of the committee. ,, • * 

4 • 

Staff Involvement * * . * , * " 

Staff from the appointing body should provide relevant information to each member of \h$ 
group. This information should include: ' • * ' * * % < ) 

♦ 

4 • Prior or concurrent studies' on related topics * 

• Alternatives that have been. conceived and/or tried before 
k • Data pertineftt to the area under study • - -° 



Comparable products oftrthefr communities 
Methods to gain access to other necessary information 



\ 



- . ^ The staff also should: familiarize "the group wfth planning technique's aiwf the area in which they 

• • , wiU be planning; and make suggestions about how they can work effectively including the kind 
of work schedule which wiIH>enefft the group. A' staff member should assume the role of 
"tnabler" and discreetly move t^the sidelines as the jnomenturif of the group "indicates it is • 

, ^ ready to proceed without assistance., A close relationship, with the* natufal leadership of the 
group, as well as with the to^al group, should be .maintained by staff in order" |o provide assist- 
* ance as necessary, but care should be taken not to'-influence decisions. " 

*» 

The PDM 'Environment ' • '* * * ' n ' * 

Ihfqrmality is the kty word for getting a group ready fpi ttfe serious business of planning. ' 
, t Self introductions and^presentafipn of personal needs assessments (why I am here; what I expect 
> • to get out of this activity; and'what I can-contribute to it) are*very helpful: A comfortable '. . 

- . meeting place should be provided and arranged in a wayTthat wfll be conducive to the process. 

• Occasibnally,.the arrangement will be a formal one with the participants all facing the leader- 
^ • • ship element; but more often it will be an^n-formal arrangement whereeye contact between 

j . group members can be maximized, and it will be difficult for cliques to form. The "enabler" . 

■should watch out for the car pqols. the group' that always sits together, and an? other signal ' ' 
that the group is being fractured and formed into "voting blocks." Ways must be found to - "* 
% ofe-shuffle thcgroup. If several '^ferriative-meeting jlaces can be arranged^ the participants' ' « • 

- , will not be able to go to their "usual seats." Refreshments are helpful-a coffee pot should 

be provided at the beginning of the meeting and a "break" should be taken, during the meeting, * 
' v ■ •-#>'„* 

« .PDM Management ■ . , 1 • \. 

• " * \ \ . V 

/ • ' ^ "Some groups record' precise minutes, .but it is usually more productive to keep only' ' 
\ • • . . informal notes of topics discussed, conclusions reached, and similar matters. Precise minutes 

which ascribe statements to individuals, ^'subject to criticism and exacferanscripts of prtf- . " 
• ^ ceeTdrngs t e expensive and difficult to use, Less-than-precise "minutes" cSmplete with names 

. ■ . /mayresul m much time Being spent to "correct th* record." Although infbrmal notes are 
recommenued, when tentative or final decisions are reached, (he language should'be noted. ' 
# very carefully and recorded. * * ^ . 
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It. is difficu^r-afwmmittee, task force, or couhpil to wit* reports.. Sub-committees* 
shouldbe^ignated to prepare draft statements or reports that incorporate the various . v 
decjskms reached" along the way 4 . The full group then can consider the su'b-commjtt'ee .reports 
£ahd agree upon a final product in much less time than if tlie entire group were' to- attempt to ' 
•write the report during theif work sessions. If a consensus cannot be reached; dissidents ' ' 
should be urged to prepare a minority report to be reviewed by the entire gro.up. It 'is possible 
jthat the differences between the main report and the minorityfreport may be diminished before 
being sent to the appointing body. " . 




, Summary . > - ; 

PDM proves opportunities for planners, managers, and clients to establish -new rela, 
ships and to gam better understandings of the roles each must play in planning successful c_. 
" munitjf ventures,. Games and similar tactics are usefurtor-teaching the techniques of PDM as 
-well as enhancing the-interpersonal relationships essential for reaching the necessary compro- 
mises in relatio'n to community gteis, values, and proiroties. The various forms of PDM do- 
not require professional decision makers to forfeit tfie'ir responsibilities, but the emphasis is • 
shifted.from "planning for " to "planning with" the community. Before attempting to involve 
, the community in planning activities, planners are urged to become familiar with the bisic * 
mechanics of PDM, the roles that participant might assume, «nd techniques for managing ' 
the process. ". \ f . *" 



, Whefhto consider games for planning 



t - PROBLEM 




GOALS 

. f 



V. 

'To discover group mines 



^ To recognize personal commitments 




To chart ja plan of actioif 



fo determine^whaUresources to apply 



Section H 
CHEATING PLANNING GAMES 
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IWtefe to^ef Carries and Other Ideas ' * ♦ 

The prime purpose of this manual js to provide ideas that c|ji be converted into games 
^ ' an* tactics to help planning groups find sdlutions to specific problems. For<further infor- 
mation, see: " " * 

* * * ... 

• Handbook* of Games and^Simulhtio^Exercises, edited by G. I. Gibbs, and / 

published by E. & F. N.-Spon, Litd., London, 1974. • * \ 

' *J^ e Theor y q f ^ mnes a ?d Economic Behavior, by John. Von Jeumann and 
, 9 s ^ ar,Mor S anstern "P" 1)1 [ ished J° Iin WiIe y & S6ns, 11964. 

a \ • Community Education Interaction JExerctses, by J^hn W. Warden arfd puhlisfed 
by tiie Mid-Atlantic Community Education Consortium"^ the University of . 
.Virginia in CKarlotte^vilTe, Virgirria, 1978. * ■« - . 1 

1 Til » 4* * * * ' " 

- Playmg for Red, by Muriel Akamatsu, Cooperative ExtensionVServiceS, West # 
\ Virgima.ljniversity at Morgahtpwn, West Virginia. * 

I 

Phi Delta Kappa (Box 789,Bloomington, Indiana 47401) has an excellent "model pro- 
gram for community and professional involvement" which is helpful in getting educational 
^ goals and objectives. The purposes 'of the PDK program is to rank educational goals; to assess 
_ how well current programs'are meeting these goab/Shd t6 develop performance objectives 
designed to meet the priority ranked go'als. The program provides 'for the involvement of 
students, staff, and community and requires six to .twelve months forqiompletion. It can be 
purchased with 'enough materials for large groups. A workshop packet also cin be purchased 
tit low cost (about $3.00) to allow for review and evaluation of the .materials and process. ' 

, ' "An especially fine planning simulation designed for use in high school social studies ' 
courses is recommended for use t£ provide the. nonprofessional* planners of a group with .a 
better grasp of the dimensions of community planning and the roles which various individuals' 
play involving community problems.. Entitled inner City Planning,' this educational Simula- 
tion, developed by Creative Studies, Inf. and published by the Macmillan Company, New 
York, is a good trafhing exercise for developing a cadre of non-professional planners. - 

The ultimate in creativity is to develop games, making them especially relevant to 
particular problems; Section III of this manual includes ideas for designing games to meet 
, specific planning needs. 

Aims' or Purposes of Gamesmanship < ^ 

Gaines and similar tactics not t only encourage creativity;, they also provide an oppor- 
. tunity to expand the-horizons oteach participating member of the group. Each member 
will have an opportunity to express new com epts, and to conceive 'more^and better,ideas 
as a result of the interaction with the group. Although the major purposes of games is to 
provide learning experiences in planning strategies and techniques and to enable the group 
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to reach a consensus, the games have a more important value in that they enabie the partici- 
pants to gain an appreciation of each others' talents and values. . ' ,} <c* 

Interpersonal relationships should be improved and strengthened as 'members gam a \., 
better'understanding of-ttfie talents of individual membe/s. People should se^each otner'iri 
different ways and they should gain a better understanding of opposing viewpoints and an 
appreciation of the reasonsjor differences. New relationships will begin to.grow; old differ- 
ences will be less severe/ A greater degree of confidence between divergent groups should ' 
•develop as participants learn t }0 work w#h each other in pleasant activities. 



Games are helpful for introducing new concepts. In real life situations, people are 
reluctant to admit lack of knowIedge,>uMhey are pot similarly emlfarrasse^when the games 
approach is^sed. They know that games have different rules in different areas, and that the 

• rules should be reviewed before-a game is played. ' \ , ' 

, * * * 

. Underlying all participative planning activities is the desire to raise the acc&tance level 
•for new programs or-activities which result from the planning. The congenial a4niosphere of 
games facilitates the'development of new relationships among the planners and encourages 
participants £d absorb more of the rationale supporting the new project. As a result, partici- 
pating community members are more likely .to develop better attitudes toward the staff 
.planners, the process, and the project. Having participated with the professional planners 
in a'manner, and "pn a level, which permits eac'h to be a major contributor to the process^ " 
■jfiarticipants are morejikely to accept the final product of those endeavors. 

Prin-ciples to Observe When Planning Games ' > : 

• Games mu.st not be frivoloys; they must be purposeful-, and participants must * 
understand the purpose ^either before or after the games). 

• -Games must rely heavily on "common sense" and~not require technical skills 
v J that participants may not possess. 

n • » 

• Games must not embarrass.or offend either participants or any other member 
of the comniunity. v V . • , 

. • Games must be easy to understand and should have flexible rules to permit 
. • -such "side trips^' as participants wish to make. ■ , 

* * * * 

• Games should not result in the isolation or polarization of participants. 

> : • Games should not require-active participation by all; some will participate ' 



.merely by observing. 

» Games should respect the privacy of'indivi& participants and leaders should 
'be alert to indications that an individual's privacy is being threatened. ' 

> Games should be designed to bring out the best qualities in each participant and 
to avoid awRward situations' that could bring out the worst. ■' 

' Games shouId develop OMmprove "togetherness" in the gfoup and accentuate 
the; cooperative .spirit. 



• ' * V- 

Criteria for Conducting Games / 
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• Leaders must avoid jjjtnn* one group against another. ■ 6 » » 

• Leaders must be^ositive in nature and focus activities toward reachin* consensus. 

/" ' - * 

• Leaders musp not reject ideas or solutions, only encourage participants to find ■ 
a better or/more acceptable one. * ' - 

• Leaders must provide an opportunity.for alLto participate at each stage^yet not 
require participation. < . . ; .* 

» . ♦ 

• Leaders must foster intergenerational and intercultural mix of participants. 

t* Leaders must completer game during oije session Leqause players may change^ 

t Leaders rjnaytise time-structuring devices yet,*nust allow for flexibility in time 
allotments/ - " „ . / 

• leaders must allow for different levels pf player sophistication or,cxperience. \ 

• Leaders rfiushnot require unusual or sophisticated materials. 



RECIPE FOR planning games 



« Ingredients * ' . V ^ 

One large community -problem or ripe opportunity . ' . * 

Knowledge of successes and failures of otheri V » ^ - 

' * . ■ * - d 

Acquaintance wth other plannmg*'games or systems 

A good sense &f humor * . - 0< ■ 

* . '* . 

^ * A large^measure of good taste , I 

Several interested community persons , f • V 

Some creativity ' * . * * 

• • • *• 

Directions ^ * 

Take one large-community opportunity and separate the strong group yalues 
|£d perspnaLcommitments from the wants and desires. Put the wants and desires \ 
. <j$ide for u$e in oth$r recipes. Use -creativity to combine reports of the successes * 
; \ ' and failures of others with knowledge of available planning tactics (games anc} sys- 
^ tems). Mold into targets or goals^ toward which to* strive, Form* a team from several I 
interested community- persons to devise a strategy or plan to achieve # *he selected '* 
r goal.* Using good taste and good humor, combine the team and other irtgreditnts 

in pleasant^non-threatening'surfcundings. Separate the group goals from individual 
, goals, and blend into sayory acuities. Simmer until a plan of action is formed. 
Apply this to the com/nunity problem, and await positive results.- 
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Section III / » 

.' ' .WHEN AND HOW TO USE^GAMES 

^or the purpose of this manual, games and tactics will be diviued into five categories 
Recording to.their^objectives: / 

*• • , - 

Part I. Getting acquainted and improving relationships 

jgart II. 'Arousing creativity . * 

, ; ■ part EL Determining group values and priorifies 

Part IV. Reconciling differences 

^art V. Developing or maintaining interest 

* ** * \ .i 

Part I. Getting Acquainted and Imprdving InferpresonaMlelationships 

t Games in this.category require a degree of showmanship ^being an extrovert does not 
hurt one bit. These activities tend to bring out the child in everyone, and the mood for these 
games should be light and close to frivolous. These games are "ice breakers" and tend to human- 
ize participants into the common denominator of being "people." They should be selected to 
bring 5ut the best qualities in every participant.' Games in this category can be divided into two£/ 
groups: attention getters and mixers. 
"V 

Attentioh getters. The first opportunity to capture the interest of participants (or invitees) 
is with the announcement of the meeting. An 'attractive or-unusual notice will command attention 
and may cause the recipient to discuss it with others; thus expanding its effect to others. The • 
invitation also providepn opportunity to set the tone for the meeting. A few examples of 
uniqu formats include: 

a. Use the fonn^t-oi^^saleannouncement, an election ballot, a tax bill, a stock 
offering (Illustration A)7^octoj^sprescription pad, etc. Adapt the announce- 
' ment to read like the chosen format. 




b. Use a unique mailer such as a brown bag (Illustration B). Folded in half, it 
serves as an envelope.^ If an unusual shape is^choseh, check with the post- 
master to be sure it is'mailable. Consider a brightly colored envelopes one 
with a "teaser" statement on it which arouses curiosity. 

o 

Mixer^sM the audience has a tendency to congregate with their friends, getting them 
to associate^^dif&rent persons may be facilitated through the use of tags, programs, furni- 
ture, and other skating arrangements. A few illustrations of mixers include: 

a. Pour Letter Words o 

• Issue a single ijtter applied to name tag or program to each person on arrival. 
Have each person find three otherpersons with the letters needed to form 
certain prearranged wojds, such as: fish, bird, game, help, love, play, etc. 
, This mixer will divide your group into sub-groups for other activities. Be 
prepared for some -"leftovers" who might be encouraged to reshape their 
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Illustration A * 

i 



in the opiriion of counsel interest in thts conference is bound 
to generate great interest due to the high quality educational 
yield and low striking price. 

25TH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE * " ^ March 4, 1978 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY ^ * * 43u 

GRADUATE SCHOOL 'OF 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION * 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 



Annual Alumni 
Business Conference 



j 



600 Shares 

Price $25.00 a Share 

which includes 
Seminars. . .Breakfast, . .Luncheon. . .Cocktail Reception 

Copies of 'the prospectus will be mailed to ail members in good 
standing.. Others can write or call Franklin C Afferton % Ul 'Jo7 
Conference Co-Chairman. GBA Alumni Association. 22 
Washington Square North. New York % NY. 1001 1, (212) \ 
5W-2717. 
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letters (F to E?C to £,I tovT, T to H) v This activity adds \o the excitement 
of meeting 'new friends. ♦ ' '**• 

* * * i * 

* * » * * • •» 

b. • Color Coding J 1 

Color code eachjiame tag or program with labels, felt pens, etc., and./equire 

0 participants to group thcmselves>ccording to similar colors or \o a nfinbow 

effect In each group. \ ' ^ 
* % 

c. Build-AsLunch . , .. . * • 
Give,each participant a ticket for 4-6-8 portions (depending on seating arrange- 
ments) of a single. part of a lunch (drinks, sessert, main. dish, salad, etc.). Each 

. ' 'person must then join others to form a group fqr a complete luijch. This mixer- 
can also boused to "build-a-sandwich," pr at a break time to "fouild-a-break" i 
• (cups, liquids, 1 * pastries,, and even rest-room passes). < • ^ , 

d. iMystery Chef X " - / * 
, '* ' s Each participant brings a dish forthe refreshment or luncheon period/ Each , 

♦dish receive^ a number, and each contributor receives** different number when* * 
enteq&g the meeting. The persorf with the number corresponding to each dish 
6 <not his/her own) mi^st learn who broughVthe dish, learrf something about that 
. \ person (and the«dish), and introduce the "Mystery chef to the entire group. J 
Drawing from a hat could reduce the 'number of introductions but each parti- 
cipan{ w.oiild have made an effort to learn about their o\yn "mystery chef." 

e. - Can You* Top This?* ■ /* ' ' ■ . * : 

Have-participants join in small groups to create a joke or story in a certain 
category (kids; age, school, drunks, eft.) and to select a story teller. Each 
C • story teller ihakes a presenatation to the entire audience. Appkuse determines 

a Winner t which entitles that-grpup to choose the category for the nextmeeting. 

Part II. Arousing Creativity Through Games 

Activities and games in this category include puzzles, brainstorming* creation of lists or • 
charts, experience sharing, discussions, and simulations. These games allow the hopes, dreams, 
values, desires, and ideal of participants to surface and be tossed out in such a way that their 
acceptance is tested with a minimum of embarrassment or defensiveness on the part of the cort 
tributary When one. idea is put into context with another idea, frequently a creative solution is 
generated which neither of the original' idea contributorsjvould have conceived individually. 
A few examples include: f 
\ . • . ^ ' * • 

a. % Fill It In . 

A situation is described, giving relevant background inforniation, problems 

. experienced or obstacles to be overcome. Mention: one or two optics for* 

coping with the situation, but ,$top short of a real decision. Have sub-groups 

complete t the solution anrd report their ideas to the main group.. Have the main 

J ' groyp discuss relative merits of each solution. Attempt fo'establish criteria to 

guide the group in solving its own problems. The group should be ready now 

• to address the real problem. • * 

• • 

°* b. Brainstorming # * •/ 

In this activity ideas are generated and expressed without regard tp their Value, 1 

\% ■ • 



Q ,The participants are encouraged to express thoughts which are pit on newsprint , 
or blackboards so that they can be read by the entire group. This technique 
works best when the problem or objective is well-.defiped and enthusiasm $nd 
competition are factors so thkt many ideas are expressed, no matter how novel 
or impractical. The leaders should discourage the.judging of ideas^until idea 
geheration^lows down. Having aU ideas in full view encourages others to modify 
them a'nd to conceive of ^fjett .combinations of ideas. Evaluation or ranking of 
Ideas should follow when- the group ceases, to generate new ones. * ^\ 

IdeaBox^ . . \^ — * ^ ' • ' 

Everyone writes out personal concepts, ideas, or solutionstor the exercise; . * 
, multiple contributions' are acceptable. ^Combine the slips in a container, and ' * . 
-have different individuals. draw put'th'e slips, giving th*e pros and cons of. the" 
.idea. Group participation is welqome. The-greup subsequently ranks'the ideas > 
' in accordance with previously established criteria and meth£d,of rankifig. This ' 
activity gives annonymity to the contributors and may hfelp to develop ai\ open- 
ness in future exercises. , 

New Arrangement Locater * ■* * - 

Identify a need, and design a matrix withr a column for each component necessary 
to satisfy that need. Current and alternative ways of providing each component 
are then listed^ separate lines. New, combinations of components from different 
lines are joined for a solution to the need as illustrated in the following matrix: 

A * * 



Need: Use excess space in a school > 

Method . 
Offer space without cost to ' 
other grpups 

Rent space to other*groups 

Transfer spaqe to another '* 
agency by lease 9 m 



To Be Managed by: 
School principal 



"Community coor,- 
< dinatoV ' 



Use 0 for new program, and 
charge 4 fees 



Ad&lteducation 
director 

A tenant agency 



^ Use of proceeds 
By 'school with excess 
space * * 



* For maintenance of 
the building 

To support new 
programs ■ 



Central funds for use 
by all programs 



Central office of 
the schools 



t Another agenfcy 

Sell Building to another 
agency.and rent bhck needed 

sp'a'ce^ " • 

Questions as a Technique ? 
Questions can cause people to analyze their oWn feelings bef&re framing aa 



1. 



answer. They can be used to test a group's position on #n issue or'to clarify 
positions on issufcs. Questions carf be put into the "'game" context by a «* 
variety of simulations, such. as: «■ , * x 

v ' * fc • . 

Hdve a sub : group takp the role of clients of a particular service and behave 
as they believe the clients would: askin^for more service, diffeVent ser- 
vice, or expanded service. " Let a Second group take the part of the agency 
administrators *or governing board and respond in what they believe is the 
typical fashion. Let the rfiain group critiqOe what they have seen and 
heard. * 

Cast select members on the group as, challengers of an agency's policies, . 
service, level, or other issue. Urge the challenger to be abrasive and to 
really test tlfe limitsof good taste. Have the group members express 
themselves on the. matters discussed. ."Seeing ourselves as others see* us* 
may bring about some degree of changes a resultof the exertise. ' 



The Use of a Matrix to Analyze 'or Prioritize * 

There are many ways to use matrices to identify characteristics or attributes. 

Examples include: v .. • 1 ^ * ' 

1? Simple Two-Element Matrix " * . 

Onfe simple way is a two-element matrix which permits the group.to identify' 
its values jnerely by agreeing on the language necessary to list those values 
in chart .form. Elements which relate to each other are checked in the com- 
mon space. This technique shows the relative .significance. of each element. 



QUALITIES 
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Matrix to Determine Values * * 
The same two-element matrix can be ased to determine a consensus of Ae 4 
relative values for the group by assigning rankings, such as 1, 2, or 3 to each 
single element listed in the vertical column. By combining individual rankings, 
a consensus will emerge. 
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QUALITIES 
RANKED 
INDIVIDUALLY 



GRANDTOTAL 
OF VALUES 
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* Three-Element Matrix s k : 

* * » * 

A three-element matrix can be usecUcT display more complex issues aad to 
indicate visually additional combinations of the three elements to effect a 
solution or-a new arrangement. Th^following example was developed by 
^ Schwartz, et al, University of Virginia, i980. 




Balance Sheet- 



Another matrix approachlsThe i ^ance S heejT' us ed t<Tca talogtbe" 
relative importance of gains andlpsses. This cataloging is helpful to 
competing parties because eacfi can rank items differently arid reach 

^.decision to join or not join a venture,* , ' 



Items 


Gain % 


Major 
Gain 


^ Little 
Consequence 


Some 
Loss 


t 9 — • 

Serious 
Loss 


. 
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T-Account 1 » 

A very. simple way to list "give and-gets' 1 or "gains andiosses" or "pluses 
and minuses" is the simple T-Account. * ' 



GIVE 



GET . 



GAIN 



LOSS 
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Part III.' Determining ^roup Values and friorUies'.Through -Games 

■ Irf make-believe land, people a.re willing to express themselves with fewer inhibition! than 
in real situati&ns. Simulations, p!ay acting, futuring, and other "what if" activities reduce reluo 
iance to express basic values and beliefs. Games and other tactics in this area depend heavily* 
upon the world of make-believe in which things can be just as we want them to be without the 
usual constraints that thwart us in the real world. ,In.additi6n to simulations, play acting and ' 
futuring activities in-this category include': straw man proposals {setting out candidate pro, 
po'sals for review and alteration), fish>owl activities (planners-in-residence and charettes), and 
"complete-the-story" games. Some illOsltafions follow: . * " 
^ *. \ " ' • •> . > - 

* ■ , Simulations.^ Simulation games require participants to think through a specified situatign 
according to predetermined jules. The^ituatipn is designed to' be a simplified model of a rear> 
system and to be a learning-experience" in'the process of pfanning and decision making. The ' 
activities help to bring out personal attitudes toward life situations and. to convey concepts of', 
the professionals^ lay persons and vice versa, in addition, the simulation teaches participants 
ntore about the structure and determinants of a system and their relationships to it. The follow- 
ing are example^ of simulation activities: • '.*■*, 9 * 
' 'v. , ' «•* , 
a. . Describe a hypothetical community'. 'Consider it a "new town" in which partici- 
pants wish to have the best possible combination of human services. Set up.. 
• delivery system for those'servfces.^Compare- "ideal" with "real" 'community, '•• 
V ' and determine what kinds of adjustments can be made in the "real" community 
„ . . H" P m 'a ke it.resemble the "id^alt* community delivery system. .Determine a plan 

* ' x Tor reaching that goal. • - • ' 

• » , _ _ * * ..' 

^ . b. Start with a community budget for huta v an services." Re-allocate those mofiies in' 

. the best possible way to maximize return; from the dollars. Consider transferring 

- some responsibilities^ merging some agencies, ot dropping unficessary or duplicate 

; . services. .Compare with present. Identify differences and consider the logic for 

differences. Develop a strategy and plan for converting to "the best possible 

i , v return for the dollars.**' * • f , 



c. 



• Imagine the future. Ask u futuring ,y questions^ch^asr whit is the/future]jkely 
to be? What issues musfbe solved to arrive at that fyture time? If differenjj 
levels and c6mbinations,of reso.urces\human and economic) are applied, what „ 
alternative futures are possible? Which am worth , working toward? After each ' 
participant jots.ideas on a pieceof paper, ask them to form small group* to djs- 
diss the ideas for a few minutes and to* reach consensus. Have the groups report 
to. the entire audience and attempt to reaqh a consensus. This product can be 
used^as a needs assessment procedure /or severat^essions 

■ / 
Play acting. Role assumption is helpful in enabling those who provide services ♦ 

to understand the views of their clients. Very simply,- the activity takes the * " 
following'form: 

1. -Divide the larger group into sub-groups. The entire group need not particU 

pate; it may be just as helpful to have a small case of "actors' v perferm 
before the larger group. > «, 

2. Assign roles and ha A the playerg take on tfie characters, actions, language, 



and concerns as thev know them-the two sets of players^the/clienteKind 
th$ service providers. * *, % * . 



3. Have Clients'" prepare asttategy, but have "service providers" respond as 
they believe would be characteristic fh that particular situation. 

4. Play out th^simulation and hav$ th^ efttire group, including players, react 
'to what was seen and heard. 



Devise goals fopimproving the service delivery system, based upoij this 
'activity.* , 



s 



Eliminations. Some individuals like to contribute idea?. Other people are Hot con- 
fident enfcugK to advance their ideas, but are willing to re'act to ideds and to identify * 
those ideas whicte'they consider good or had. Therefore,ln some situations, jt is* 
necessary to put up "straw men" to cause people to become active participants. 
In these types 'of situational, lists of i^eas can be made and persons c^n become 
involved at whatever stage they wish. Given a subject, the procedure is:; " 

1. Small groups^are formed and members are invited to o^fe^ideas or ^sspciatio'ns 
^ they have'had with the subject. The groupleader should be prepared vn h iteitis ; 
„ to start theJists. t . * . ' 

Motions -on largej* 



annot 



2. Each^sraall group should prepare a list pf the ideas: aj 
sheets of paper which are then gut op display*. 

3. Members of the total group are then inv^ed to eliminate whatever thej 
^accept as their position on the subject. 

4. Small groups are formed "again (not necessarily the Original groups) for more 
intimate discussion of the reduced lists, and further Granges are invited. 

5: The amencted lists are again displayed for critiquing by th^ total group. 

6. * The process is repeated until jx>n$£tt^us is reached 

Setting priorities: The procedure ii 

1. .Brainstorm to prepare a list df goals. Brainstorming means to take every 
suggestion offered without any attempt to evaluate. 

2. Provide each participant wijfri a specified number of markers with designated 
^ Values. For example, the markers might represent dollar amounts in a budget 



for the activity for which 



4. Total the markers for ea> 



goals are to be set. 



Have each participant all< cate the markers in terms of the importance affixed % 
to each •goal., 

cv | 

£oal or find the average (total divided by nlmber 
of participants) and the will be an indication of the priorities of The 
group. * 



Ranking. In rankfag, the procedure i 
1. Divide ipto small group. 




2. 
3. 
4. 



H'ave 8ach small group list g6als, but assign no priority. * 

Have goals^anked by the other groups. 

Have each group provide a *atit>nale.fer e#h list'Qf priorities. ' 



. 5. .Strike }ow- priorities from each, list until an acceptable number of high* 

priorities is left. t ( ' ■ , * , 

6. Have theiotal group reach a consensus onXhe ranking of the remaining goals'. 
Part IV, Reconciling Differences ' - 

C)ne of the greatest .problems(created>vhen diverse groups are brought together is the 
unwfillinghessotparficipants to altVtheifposition on a question. To avoid the tendency ' . 
toward»polarization and the inability to accept a compromise position, activities should.be a 
planned to have the participants <iew the situation from a different i perspec'tive./Exposure to 
and attempts to understand other points-qf-yiew cpuld help to reconcile differences. In this * 
type of activity, Ihere is a definite need for sofne person, such as the enabl^ or activity leader, 
to serve as a mediator.and to fulfill Jhe function of a catalyst for change. Games and other tactics 
helpful in these situations include: role* reversals, creation of lists which are reduced until the 
issues become clearer and' negotiation can be employed, and mediation in which a go-between 
moves from group to' group in an effort to find the middle group for compromise. 'Some example 
of activities which may be helpful follow. . , t 

Role reversal. When an impasse is reached; -and efforts to compromise have failed, 
this play-adting activity cause's persons to' look at the basis of the conflict from - 
the viewpoint of the other persons in the dispute. The procedure is: 

Have the opponents develop a rationale for the opposite side of the question. 

Have them determine^ least objectionable solution^ the problem from' ► ' 
this new viewpoint. (opposite to their true position). 



a. 



1. 
2. 



b. 



Have them deteVmine the minimum acceptable solution to the problem 
from this new viewpoint. * , 

Resume negotiations at their original position, and seek movement from 
each side. With a" ne\V appreciation for the concerns of the opposite side, 
a compromise may be easier to obtain!" 

priorities. The'purpose of this activity is tp resolve conflicts by reducing 
nber of peripheral issues wh^ich develop during discussions. It is designed 
to enable^h^Dartieslto strike off the least important issues and to focus on those 
whic^are moreS«^ortant. These isbu«yare the hard fssues, on which substantial 
compromise by thep^qes will still be required in final negotiations. The dfa 
result is. that negotiations^ not be clouded by inconsequential items and may' 
be Wiped by each group undWandihg what -has been given up by the opposite 
group before focusing on the ha^-d issues. The procedure is: 



1. 



Have each group prioritize the solutions which would be acceptable to 
them. 1 



2. Combine the two lists side by side. 



4 ' " 

3. Have combined groups discus&the lists.jyTd reduce them by.Striking off 

* the least acceptable solutions, giving some*raticfa$le.Cpr the ^action. 4 

4. Have the group continue striking from each list until ^smaller dumber of . . 
f acceptable solutions is reached. tv ' • 

* ; . * *« ' . 

5* Negotiate by trading, altering solutions or other action until a universally 
acceptable solution is reached. . 

c. .Mediation. Mediation experience can be used in Conjunction \Vith the preceding' 

• ^ * ( exercise, fahen each group has performed the ^arious functions described, and 

•negotiations for 4 universally acceptable solution .tiaye beea unsuccessful, 

the procedure is: ' % ' * . , 

1. Select one or more persons .to act as mediators. Be certain that members 

* of opposing sides are equally numbered on the mediation tfeam.^ 

2 » Have the mediators meet with each side until they understand fully the 
position and the amount of movement which each side will tolerate in 
* • reaching-a.cbmproi^ise. It ma^be necessary to meet more than ortce with 
ea °h sidd in an effort .to test out new limits or new directions in reaching • 
a fmal solution. % * 

3 : mediator develop and present an acceptable solution ^o the total . 

- group when they are satisfied that they have an area of compromosa. 

\ ^ 4. Have the advocates of each position discuss the. "universally acceptable 
^solution-" and to evaluate the effectiveness^ the tntfd&tion effort. 

Part V„ Developing or Maintaining Interest „ : 

• ' • The'goal of these^ctivitiefris to createNa $Pnse of enthusiasm for the process or project. The 
activities also provide for the development of a u sense of ownership" for the project by having ■ 
all persons participate^ some.degree. The activities should illustrate available alternatives and 
they also -should provide opportunities -for discovering {he Opportunities and obstacles in -each 
alternative and for examining what has been experienced by others'and the new 'opportunities 
attainable in the local community. Activities in this area include real and simulated experiences, 
such as: charrettes, case studies, charting, "storefront" planning, and show-and-tell. 

a. Charret'te. "En charfette,'"a French term, originated with-the. architectural 
students who transported their projects on two-wheel carts through the streets 
of Paris from their garrets .to the E'cole des Beaux Arts. Last minute inspirations - 
would cause them -to pause 'and work in the streets where ordinary citizens would 
■critique the work and make suggestions. Today, the term is used to designate ' 
an intensive planning effort which brings participants of various disciplines 
•and roles into close, brainstorming^orums. The purpose of the forums is to 
.arrive at plans or solutions which are feasible and to which the participants 

can be committed.- * _ 

9 

t For example,.local officials and citizens, professional consultants, and 

i others with expertise join together i'n a retreat atmosphere for a period of , ' 

t time (days or even weeks) to define a problem or situation, develop concepts ' 

' ' ■• 19 ' : ■ ' 



•J 



■o ^ 



I - • - « ■ « 

confront each other, with different values or expectations, analyze The ptoblems, : 
and develop-oreative solutions. Timfe is left at the end* of each dayfor*<m open 
.public forum on the work* accomplished and the directions taken: The end result . 
of mostflcharrettes includes: concrete proposals for action and compronrae by 
the governing bodies/ a wealth of information collected for and develo'pecrby the 
participants; and a greater appreciation of the different viewpoints and perspectives 
of those who participated in the expedience. ' . • , » 

Chaffing. The purpose of charting is to identify the activities necessary to accom- 
plish the goal set by the group. The chart should contain a time Iirte'and identify . 
the persons or groups responsible for the activities listed. The interrelationships 
of the various stages of the planning effort become clear through the charting pro- 
cess. Although the focus ofthe activity is the production of a chart, the discussions 
which accompany its'con^uctiort reveal the perspectives- and skills of the partici- 
pants. Some charts are developed'as^ames. One illustration is the Educational 
Facilities Laboratories "Guide'to Alternative Ways of Financing^ School Building.;'* 
Both the Educational Facilities Laboratories and the Council of Education Facility* 

• Planners** partiefpated in the production'of a ehart to illustrate "Our Plan for Plan- 
ning." It includes instructions^for community planners interested- in participative, 
decision making-torfievelop plans with the community for a variety of-community ' 
projects. . ' " 

•. • * 

Storefront Planning. This activity involves moving the professional planners from 
their normal work site to' a public location so that interested community members 
may stop by.arid comment upon what is happening. Sometimes called "planners-. ' 
in-residence' Vhe professional planners may use a camper or mobile home as a 
base of operations in locations'where their work may be examined. There are 
several considerations when this tactic is adopted: (1) the on-site planners must 
be skilled in. and willing to work in the "fish bowI".atmosphere, (2) the planning 
activity must be such that it allows for random comments from various observers, 
and (3) there must be time ajid a method to capture the contributions of those 
who.stop by to see what is going on. One successful technique is to diagram ideas . 
oV large sheets of paper and to-display them. Some of those ideas should be* " 
incorporated in the fujal product of the planning activity. It is beneficial to have 
periodic statements.^diagrams, or sketches published as the planning effort pro-. 
ce.eds. Persons seeing the cpnfributions of others arelikely to want to be repre- 
sented in the planning activity. . , 

• • " \ • 
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Section IV * 
SOME FINAL THOUGHTS 



The ideas-and*sugge§ti<>ns included in this manual are intended to be just that-ideas and 
suggestions. -They are intended to stimulate the (Sreativjty'of persons who wish to help com- 
^ niunitfe^lfc become better places to live. Each of the ideas'and suggestions should be evaluated 
and adapt$d«in accordance with a specific situat on. Because the timing and setting will affect 
the sucqess or failure oY a particular strategy or tactic, enablers and planners must choose the 
appropnafe tactic for. the particular circumstances at a given moment. 

• ' * t . 

Purpose ' 

There are three purposes for using games and similar tactics: 
* • * r 

1. To improve relationships. These types of activities are helpful in breaking down 
barriersfcnd reducing the polarization of positions which prevent reasonable people from reach- 
ing compromise positions. 'Wheyi participating in these activities, individuals must adopt . 
behavior patterns which.are different from those they usually employ in their role in the com- 
munity. The assumption of a new rble provides opportunities for persons to see each other • 
differently and to come together in' new ways. As a result, new attitudes toward,different 
viewpoint? are likely to be developed. 

i 

2. To provide learning experiences* When nonprofessionals are permitted t'cpartici- 
pate in professional planning, there are many slcills to learn. Similarly, the professional planner 
has a need to gain a significant amount of information and understanding regarding the setting 
and values in which the products of the planning will be Used. Thus, both professionals and non 
professionals benefit from the multiple learning experiences which can be provided through the 

•use of games, simulations and other tactics. The use of games imposes less risk than real con-' 
ditions and problems; and, during.the cours'e of the activities, there are opportunities for the 
participants to learn more about each other; to learn what skills each may bring to the activity ' 
and what contributions each may make to-the situation. * 

3. To reach consensus. When diverse sections'of a community are. brought together 
to reach a common decision, each person comes with a different set pf values and experiences. 
Language differences can complicate communication. Games aad similar tactics which impose 
a common set of rules can begto the dialogue necessary for reaching consensus. Games create 
a non-threatening atmosphere in which potential solutions m*y be considered. Games recall p 
the joy of youth and moie enthusiasm can be generated by participation in them'than may be 
possible in a Working situationf However, leaders must make an effort to i-ecognize when con- 
sensus is possible so that the activity is not prolonged unduly. 

Decision Making Principles y * + 

Underlying all decision rriaking, and especially consensus-type processes, there are certain 
rules which apply: , 

1. Sufficient time and oppQrtunity musf be allowed to reach consensus on the set 
goals. • - 

■ ■ • • f 
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2. The range of available choices must.be known and understood by the partici- 
pants. * 

3. Each part icipan t must have reasonable access to necessary relevant information. 

4. The choice makers musH)Treai^nable and wiling to compromise in an effort to 
reach consensus. 

r 

5. There is a constant need for a subtle type of leadership or guidance in order to: 

a. hold the group together and provide a change of pace when the harmony 
of the group is unduly threatened, 

b. constantly remind the group of the direction in which it should be heading, 
and 

c. provide creative suggestions to problems or impasses as they arise. 

6. The leadership person must be persistent, patient, and persuasive. 

\ 

And In Conclusion . . . 

Before adopting or adapting games and similar tactics as appropriate activities for planning 
or other decision making, it would be well to consider the following questions. 

1. Why use games rather than beginning real activities directed toward the .solution 
of the problem or the attainment of the goal? _ 



2. What are the reasons for. believing the activities will have value for the participants 
in this particular situation? 

3. „ Have goals to accomplish this activity been set? Do the activities have a specifi^ . 
purpose? 9 

4. ' Have any of the persons who will be involved had experience with the particular 
tactic to be employed? If not, have the ideas been tested with others, and have any of the 
people involved u walked through" the p>*cess? , , * 

5. - Have arrangements been made for the materials and other resources which will be 
needed for the activity? Has the place where the^ activities will be conducted been checked? 

—4 

6. If an activity flounders or fails, how will the situation be handled? 

A session to critique the'activity should be planned in order to determine what worked, 
what didn't work, what was learned, what was gained and what was lost. Such a session will 
be helpful in planning subsequent activities in addition to strengthening the support of partici- 
pants who will gain a better understanding of the purpose and role of gamesmanship in partici- 
pative decision making. 
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